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considerable amount of lay patronage, even when placed in irre-
sponsible hands, is in favour of my contention that the spiritual
freedom of the Church would be best served in the future by a
^continuance of this method of lay patronage exercised by repre-
sentative bodies. Of course it is hardly necessary to add that any
form of Disestablishment would put an end to this kind of lay
patronage. All appointments to posts in our cathedrals and parish
churches would be made by the bishops or the clergy, or else by
those little cliques of devout laymen who are often more clerical
than the most reverend of the clergy themselves.

I have said perhaps enough to lay this subject before you for
consideration; but now that I am concluding, I see how much
more might be adduced to illustrate and enforce my argument.
Take, for example, the contemptible condition of theological and
Biblical criticism in England as compared with what we see in
France, Germany, and even in Holland. Our endowments in
aid of these studies are magnificent compared with those in the
countries I have named; but the professorships can only be held,
in virtue of Act of Parliament, by men in Priests' Orders who have
solemnly sworn that they believe about the Bible and Prayer Book
much the same that was believed bv the divines of the seventeenth
century; and if their studies should cause them to abandon this
belief, they are bound in conscience (so it seems to me) to resign
their posts. The result i^ that the Established Church has become
a kind of endowed conspiracy to hush up all that more independent
students in foreign countries have done to throw light on the dark
places of theology.

Nor must we forget how this obscurantism of the Established
Church affects the smaller voluntary Churches by its side. It sets
the fashion, and they follow. The Unitarians themselves, in spite
of their far more rational position, are hardly an exception to this
rule in England, though in the United States they are less
hampered by conservative traditions. But the Church of Eng-
land's obscurantist influence extends even to America and the
colonies, while a widening of its intellectual life at home
would doubtless have a corresponding influence across the seas.
In truth this National Establishment of Eeligion, which we have'
inherited from our fathers, is a great trust, not only in its power
for good or for evil at home, but in the part that it is competent
to play in the widening of the religious life of English-speaking
people all over the world. I think that most of us do not suffi-
ciently realize that, while this Church remains a State institution,
we hold its future in our hands. We can, of course, in impatience
at its obvious faults, refuse to recognize our responsibility; we 'can
listlessly allow our responsibility to lapse into the hands of others